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Dpat Pournal of Belles Rettres. 


‘ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


U. S. Sarr Peacock, 
Batavia Roads, February 5, 1836. 


5 Teo not remember whethe®I ever mentioned my an- 
-tigonrian propensities, and the numerous imaginary 
liies in which they have involved‘ me; for be- 
- the ludicrous blunders I have made, I have some- 
felt such a sickness of spirit on discovering myself 
; y object of mirth, as to be deprived of my appetite 
during a whole-day. [ am so very sensitive on these 
ate that I can scarcely tell you in confidence, with 
lany propendegree of @bmposure, of the severe trial which 
Perbcing® rwent, in regard to a mattet.of tlic sé#t 
‘ “hile we fee at Bombay. 55. 
We Americans have inherited from the father-sand, 
- ES imany attributes, good and bad, an uncontrol- 
pik penchant for mutilating public buildings and places 
Wf curious interest, either by scratching our names-upon 
asa recor@of the visit, or by breaking off a piece 
welatuary, or something by way of relique, to be shown 
‘pour friends at home. I know this is ungenerous, illi- 
anc irrational ; nevertheless, what the phrenolo- 
gists call the bump eb namalinbeiiens' is so strong in my 
d, that I cannot resist the temptation, w hen thrown 
3 ‘in my way, to carry off a sample of every thing that seems 
“eurioas in my eye. 
va party of officers, belonging to the Enterprise, on re- 
“Yarning from a visit to the caves of Elephanta, brought 
 afray with them several pieces of the strange Hindoo 
“seulpture, which so inflamed my desire to be‘possessed 
‘ofsome similar mementos, that I determined to go alone 
tothe spot, and there procure such specimens as must 
“tompletely eclipse those already obtained, and make me 
| tixied by all my shipmates, not doubting that they, too» 
ere “equally endowed with the carry-away propensity 
hich belongs to many who. have antiquarian tastes. 
The feeling is a benevolent one, and arises from a strong 
Aisposition to gratify our triends ; ; but I must not at- 
Aompt to defend it. 
One morning, soon after, reveille, I sate myself in a 
pine “bunder boat,” pulled by a dozen Hindoos, and 
sthoved off, chuckling in anticipation over the prize I was 
Yo get from the far-famed caves of Elephanta. These 
‘Mdticipations so engrossed my thoughts, that I scarcely 
“Attended to the beauties of the rising sun, as his first 
“Mays kissed the mirror-like surface of the expanded sheet 
/ofwater that forms the harbour of Bombay. Ina short 
hour and a half I was walking over the island of Ele- 
| Panta, and very soan, accompanied by my Hindvos, ex- 
pPisting the caves, but I found the old sergeant,at his 
d ever so watchful of my motions, that 1 finally 
mired of accomplishing my purpose. I examined 
hand again all the sculpture of this strange exca- 
Yaled temple of worship, reveling in true antiquarian 
latioris which are so often built upon assdmed data, 
and anon casting a look aLout me to ascertain whe- 
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ther I was observed by the Christian soldier, placed by 
the Hon. Company to guard this pagan temple; but he 
mever Was ‘ar enowgh away ti me to exercise the} 
chisel and hammer I had provided myself with before 
leaving the ship. The day was fast wearing away, bat 
not my appetite for a part of some one of Shiva’s or Par- 
vati’s attending spirits ; the difficulty rather increased 
my desire for the object. At last, with slow steps I came 
out of the cave into the open air, “sickened by hope de- 
layed,” casting many a wistfal glance back upon a spot 
that had afforded my tastes so_much gratification. . I 


{ was@umb with astonishment for a son and at last 
mastered courage to tell him what TF. 

“ Elephant’s tail !—T see nothing’ . mass of 
less stone, and I suspect too hard for * holy stone.’ ” 

Oh, thought I, how nuchwe are in want of a naval 
academy to open the of naval officers to the 
beauties and. value of antiquarian tastes,—I was half 
choked. 1 could only stammer out, in a vain effort at 
pleasantry, “I am glad you view them in the sacred 
light I do, and suggest that they be turned into Asly 

’ » 





returned silently towagds the boat, followed by my mus- 
sol, or umbrella bearer, and was about quitting the island, 
probably for ever, when my follower enquired wheth@I 
did not intend visiting the remains of the great elephant 
which h@d led the Portuguese to give the name to the 
island which it still retains. In my eagerness té get to 
the caves, I had forgotten it, and thapked Rogueg gush | 
(for that was the mussol’s name) for suggestion, and 
hastened to the spot. There, to my inexpressible de- 
light, I found no old seldier to disturb me by his suryei 
lance, and, after leisurely and very carefully®xamimin 
the whole mass, found the tail, which mefstred sev 
feet long, end nearly four in Sess: had dropped 
upon the ground, together-with the ti 

was on the elephant’s back. rebar: infused into me 
the very spirit of the Ceylonese elephant hunters, who 
carry.off the tail as a trophy, as sportsmen do the fox’s 
brush, and I determined to carry off this prize to exhibit 
to the envying gaze of my shipmates. I found the marks 
of adaptation of the tail to the bogy very distinct, as 
well as the perfect tournure of the hip, and I thought that 
the American Philosophical Society might have been 
very much gratified to receive this fragment of ancient 


curiusities. However, not to be beforehand with my 
story, which, as the events turned out, has become a 
matter of grave and deep concern to all lovers of anti- 
quity, I mustered twenty coolies, and after a pretty se- 
vere hour's work, égafely deposited my tail and tiger's 
leg in the boat just as the sun set.. With feelings of 


my anxiety and care were not relieved until my pre- 
cious prize was lying upon the Peacock’s deck, where I 
fancied it would be viewed the next day with interest 
by every body. How little I understood seaman nature— 
for sailors do not possess exactly what is called human 
nature, which I think I understand—the sequel will 
show. 

The sound of the last note of reveille had scarcely 
died away, when I was up to look after my antiquarian 
prize, and to draw.the attention of the officer of the 
morning watch ; but just.as.I had reached the deck, he 
had espied the sculptured fragments, and was gazing at 
them with a look rather of contemptuous surprise than 
wonder, The moment he saw me, he exclaimed in a 
‘tofe of derision that wi any*heart, “ Helloa, where 
the devil did the first liettentant get these ‘ holy stunes,’ 








—they must be sawed. up though ?” 


*s hip, which bsare you the stone is tog. hard for any 


sculpture, and I even fancy that honourable mention of, 
my name might have been made in their catalogue of 


triumph I shoved off and got along side of the ship, but, 


“ Helloa,—coming Philadelphia over us .so early in 
the morning,—if you l6ok on these stones as sacred, I 
advise you to send themi-yeme im that American ship to 


albeit useful_and hely purpose « cleansing the decks of 
| thie good ship Peacock, for I you, she is so 
crammed with purser’s traps. and the dines presents, 
that our worthy fsst will searcely find @ corner in which 
jyou may safely stow them.”., 





-. 


sail in'a few days, lest they be applied to the'Vile, though . 


“ What! do you not think {URS Felicejnvaluable ” >. 


“Invaluable !” said he, half splitting with suppressed 
ghter; “ my dear child, I would not give théwalue 
a ride to Dungarree for the whole eleph oty far as- 


“Curse on such utiliserian notii ez 
ricans possesss—men of education and Ax, ‘ 
them highly, notwithstanding you dep iate 
of antiquarian character.” Stork. 

“ Not every thing, my dear ehild; old wine, so long. . 
as it wears its bouguetyI ggize highly. However, I don’t 





; I can’t see what in these fragments to value. or 
|admire. If the Hi told were fowls enough to waste 
time and labour g a rock into a misshapen éle- 
phaht, I can’t understand the reason why ‘men of edaca- 
tion and taste* should grow enthusiastic in astonishment 
over a long piece of stone, that bears as much resemblance 
toma collossal stalactite as to an elephant’s tail,—say you 
intended it as a present to the first, and yau will save 
yourself for once being made a butt of.” . 

At this moment our jolly first came up, an . 
“ Holy stones, eh ?” running his fingers knowin } 
my tail and hip; “ won't do though; 5 too hard— I tear 
the decks out of her in three mornings.” Then, survey- 
ing me as I gazed in wonder at his want of perception, 
he continued, “ You hold back; and look as fiereé and 
testy as the cock of an old Rrelotin nape | don’t poms 
to contest my judgment.” 

“Oh, no!” interrupted the officer of the sock: 3 “Mr. 
S— brought these last night from and tells 
me they are invaluable specimens’ ol sy. Hingoo 
sculpture, and wants to carry them:hame.” 

“You don't say so!” ejaculated the fis 
“I would send them in the American'sliip: 
don’t know where to:stow them, unless Mr. 
room in his bureau,—but they must. be out of this by 
o'clock, or overboard they go.” 

You, my dear friend, can readily imagine my 
to find my labours and opitiion €o little valued, 





want to hurt yout feglings ; but really, without any joke, . 
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heighten it, I said, in the excitement of the moment, “if 


I cannot carry or send them home, I will have them 
carried back to the spot whence I brought them, because 
I am determined they shall not be lost ;” whereupon both 
gentlemen very disrespectfully burst into a laugh, and 
said the freight home would not be more than halfa 
month’s pay.—I could bear no more. 1 hurried below, 
but by this time there was no escape ; the middies had 
got hold of what they thought a joke, but which appear- 
ed to mea very serious matter. “ Have you seen Sim- 
ple’s tail ?”” said one. 

“ Or yes! and the fun is, he thinks it too sacred for 
huly stones, so he intends sending it to the ‘ Society for 
the Promotion of Useful Knowledge,’ with amessay up- 
on th@ state of sculpture amongst the ancient Hindoo 
tribes,” 

Such were the jibes and jests cast upon me all the 
morning. Breakfast I could take none,—I felt sick at 
heart to think 1 should béfn the midst of such unfeel- 
ing men, an| my distress sorely abated my energies, so 
that I suffered the hours to slip away without doing any 
thing to preserve my prize. 

» 4 was in a reverie,—the bell struck four, (ten o’clock,) 

Icame to myself, and rushed on deck, but it was too 
late,—I heard the splash and the crash,—my elephant’s 
tail and tiger’s hip were tumbled into the sea, and lost 
for ever to the world! 
satisfaction to know, they broke the gangway ladder, 
which cost two hours’ labour to repair. 

This catastrophe seemed to rouse m y whole energies, 
and I at once sent our dubash on shore to employ divers 
to raise my lost prizes from the bottom of the deep, with 
the view of returning them to Elephanta, or shipping 


~ them to the United States, but in this I wa foiled. They 


divers did not make their appearance until the expiration 

of three days, and then the fragments had sunk so deép 

in the ooze that they could not be seized. , 
Thus was lost the great tail of the Elephanta ele- 


2 ry phantsgpdt regret it the more, because I was unable 
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to get any one to make even a drawing of it from my 
description, which I was anxious to do, for the reason 
that Captain Basil Hall’s tail of the animal is not sharp 
“enough in its outline. 

I conclude this melancholy story with feelings of in- 
describable sadness. Indeed, for thige days I was unable 
to taste food, and I dreamed forsweeks of being chased 
by huge elephants, urged on: by an eight-armed Shiva, 
which I only escaped by being waked from slecp in ter- 
ror of my-perilons situation. 

* As it is important that the world should know what 

has become of the tuil, and not, through ignorance, at- 
tach unfavourable opinions to the ancient [indoos on 
the score of sculpture, I beg you will cause something 
of the following nature to be published in one or more 
neWepa pers,— 

“A gentleman of antiquarian propensities, in attempt* 
ing to remove th@tail of the great Hindoo elephant on 
Elephar.ta island, near Bombay, was so unfortunate as 
to let it slip overboard, opposite to Bombay castle, where, 
much to his regret, it lies buried, and eternally lost to 
the world and the eyes of the curious travellers.” 

Somethingtof the sort is necessary to screen the sculp- 
tors from the reproach of making without a tail an ani- 
mal which has been the subject of so many stories. 

“It would have pleased me better to have written you 

thing in my usual cheerful manner, but sad things 
sométimes happen, and ‘‘ Apollo does not always bend 
his bow,”’—but I will try to string up mine for the next 
“opportunity. Yours, ever truly. 
Simpre. 


a 


In their fall, I had the poor * 


The Magician. By Leitch Ritchie, In 3 vols. 
Macrone. 


This is.a powerful and skilful tale-—powerful from the 
distinctness and force with which the more bodily feg- 
tures of the age are presented; skilful, from the cone 
trivances which the author has made use of to manufac. 
ture his matter. The time of the story is !aid in the 
earlier half of the fifteenth century, soon after the over- 
throw of the English power in France and the execution 
of Joan of Arc; the scene*is partly in Paris, partly in 
Brittany; and the plot turns upon the love of a young 
Scotish adventarer for the daughter of Gilles de Retz, an 
historical personage, whose real crimes are somewhat 
softened in the novel,and in some measure thrown upon 
his tempter, the Magician. Yet, though not devoid of 
interest and mfstery as a romance, it is to be suspected 
that the writer rather selected his time and place with a 
view to exhibit his personal knowledge of the landscapes 
of Brittany, and his acquisitions in the archeological 
lore of France in general, than was driven to choose 
them by any internal prompter whose dictates were 
irresistible. He seems rather working by recipe than 
inspiration. He has read in the older chroniclers, or 
their followers, minute accounts of regal and noble pro. 
cessions,—and he describes them; from similar sources 
he has acquainted himself with the University of Paris 
an@ the character of the students,—and they are duly 
introduced into his tale; the Jews were persecuted in 
those days, and alchymy was studied,—so the story is 
enriched by a Jew alchymist, and his daughter; Scotish 
adventurers were then, as indeed for centuries after- 
wards, numerous in France, nor were English and 
rman chieftains of fortune rare——hence we have 
several Scotish personages playing various parts in the 
story, and an English and German knight appear 
amongst the barons of the country who are called into 
action by the conduct of the tale. The labour of the 
ne however, has been thrown upon the Magician, 
hid arfiish atteff@ant, and the Baron de Retz,—success- 
fully enough if we speak of execution, indifferently if we 
regard fictitious probability and truth. The double cha- 
racter of the Magician is not in keeping; there is little 

inctngss in the scope of his ulterior plans, or of the 
means b ich he would accomplish them ; the idea of 
a dwarf whu is to serve as a kind of imp, is getting 
threadbare, but, in one instance at least, the dwarf of 
Mr. Ritchie seeuts an actual imp, possessing supernatural 
powers; the chara of Gilles de Retz is also unnatural 
—he neither appears to have any sufficient object in view 
for his magical crimes, nor has the reader any key to the 
influence which the Magician possesses over him. The 
most striking point in the volumes, perhaps, is the philo- 
sophy of the Magician—that the affections should be de. 
stroyed, as tending to fetter the intellect; the passions, 
or rather the appejites, indulged with discrimination, as 
the mind is thus freed from the struggle necessary to 
subdue them. 
The points that we have enumerated as defects, will 
not be regarded us such by the genuine novel-reader. 
The resemblance, besides, in the subject, the treatment, 
and the final catastrophe, to Quentin Durward, and in 
parts to Ivanhoe, will not affect him; neither will he dis- 
tinguish between using-up one’s reading and pouring 
out its results; nor will he perhaps perceive the differ. 
ence between a made discourse, which is necessary to 
tell something the author has no better means of eon- 
veying, and a spontancous dialogue, that, seeming to 
spring out of the incident which occasions it, naturally 
developes character whilst it carries on the story. The 
abrupt, improbable, and startling events in which Mr. 
Ritchie delights, and the sudden and surprising appear- 
ances and disappearances of his chief person, will also be 
well enough as savouring of pure romance: but, as we 
observed last week, readers of this stamp require all 
mysteries to be cleared up at last, and every one’s for- 
tune to be distinctly told. ‘They will burn to know by 
what means Prelati acquired his mysterious power over 
the Alchymist—what was the connection between them— 
what was the early education of the Magician—and 
what became of Gilles de Retz: nor will it do for the 
author to tell them that he has nothing to explain, or to 
furnistr.a kind of coniinuation to his romance by an ex- 
tract from an historical chronicle whose facts have been 
deviated from throughout. And in this dissatisfaction 
romance-readers will be right. If a writer be once 
allowed to escape from explaining mysteries, there is an 
end to the constructive skill which even the plot of a ro- 
mance requires; and nothing is wanting to spin tales as 
fast as pen can write them n, but a teeming fancy, 
not rare, we suspect, in itself, and a-literary impudence 
which shall set consistency at defiance. 

The Magician is better to read as a whole than in de- 





tached fragments; but we Will take a plage aie — 


old 


men of the manner of the author in his 


historical romance. ~~ 


Z A MEETING OF CONSPIRING BARONS, _ 

e was in utter darkness; and the staj beside 23 
h steep and irregular that, in snare ta 
he was obliged to use hands and knees in the ascent 
close and damp that he might have fancied hima 
burying-vault. The idea again occurred to } a 3 
was walking in his sleep: and the wild 
just heard, relating, as it appeared, to an 


haps the grandfather of the present Lord de Retz, sr 
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only a natural sequel to his dream. * 

“At length, however, he was once more cn em 
ground. The floor felt smooth beneath his feet, as if 
was of mafble or polished tiles; and he heard a sua 
if of the sitence of a group of human bei ; 
hand. He was, no doubt, in the Devil’s Chamber: a 
though still in utter darkness, because of the es. . 
which he felt hanging before him. He did a 
to touch the fold of the cloth, which he knéw ma Me 
opposite the staircase, in order to admit secret yay ee 
into the room ; but speedily a faint gleam of light cop. 
ducted him to a plate where there were several cir. 
holes, the size ofa man’s*head, and about the nur 
tance from the ground. ‘These were, of course, for 
purpose of espial, and enabled the hidden spectator to, 
stitute his own face for that of the figure wrought og 
tapestry. Here, therefore, our adventurer took his 
and here he beheld a picture which might have affodg 
worthy materials even for the skilful needle that hap 
adorned the walls. Be 

“ The room was lofty; and, from the gracefulnems g! 
its Gothic ceiling and windows, would have loc is 
and elegant but for a single cnormbdus pillar in the mia. 
as thick as a full-grown oak, which supported the 3 . 
beginning to mingle gradually with (9. ngve of i. 
arches when little more than midway from the group 
This gave a stern and heavy aspect fo the hall, wellbe 
fiting the appearance and purpose of its present guest 
who consisted of about a dozen men, clothed in iron fey 
head to foot, some leaning against the pillar, half hidda 
in its shadow; some standing motionless with eros) 
arms; and some resting with their hands clasped-on the” 
hilts of their mighty swords breast high. The roomway 
completely hung with tapestry, representing devils. ast 
thousand grotesque yet terrible attitudes; and as the fint ” 
and flickering beams of the moon now glanced npon the | 
armour of the mailed figures, and now touched wih” 
mysterious light the spectral forms upon the wall, 
seemed to bind together even the incongruities of 
scene, and confer upon the whole a kind of unity of 
racter which made the knight hold his breath for awe. 

“The stillness of the assembly continued uu 
several minutes; but by degrees some symptoms of im 
patience ‘manifested themselves. Here a hoarse suund 
from the throat startled the silence of the room likea 
blasphemy, and there a foot grated harshly and hej 
upon the floor. Two or three of the reclining fi 
raised themselves up erect, their armour ratling as the 
moved ; others stepped lightly, and, as it were, ca ly 
towards the window, endeavouring to look down. 
the court; and by and by, one Herculean figure: 
to pace through the hall, his armed tread inerenata gre 
dually in force and rapidity, till the noise shook tt 
vaults. All were now astir. Impatient mutterings a 
angry maledictions were heard rumbling in every casquay 
the iron-clad figures approached nearer and nearer 
each other and the gigantic warrior, halting suddenly i 
the midst, and glaring round upon the group as if tt 
would read their physiognomies through their he 
bars, addressed them in a fierce and disdainful voice,” 
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The Eccentric Lord Surrey.—In Sit Nicholat 
Wraxall’s ** Posthumous Memoirs of My Owm 
Time.” just published in London, we find 
following account of the eccentric Lord Surrey 


“ Strong natural sense supplied in Lord Surrey thee 
glect of education; and he displayed a sort of rude ce 
quence whenever he rose to address the house, analagot 
to his formation of mind and body. In his youth—lor 
at the time of which I speak he had attained his#@hitt 
eighth year—he led a most licentious life, having M®) 
quently passed the whole night in excesses of every kindy 
and even lain down, when intoxicated, occasionally, @ 
sleep in the streets, or on a block of wood. At the Beeb 
steak Club, where I have dined with him, he ; 
be in his proper element. But few individuals o 





society could sustain a contest with such an an 
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“4.5 the clot was removed. In cleanliness, he was 
nt to so great a degree that he rarely made use 
: ter for purposes of bodily refreshment and comfort. 
fof we carried the neglect of his person so far, that his 
oe were accustumed to ave emenre? “ure 
4 + ation for the purpose of washing him. those 
DA ee ing wholly insensible to all that passed about 
» 7 they stripped him as they would have done a corpse, 
‘hes y < Roa) on his body the necessary ablutions. Nor 
z change his linen more frequently than he washed 
f, Complaining one day to Dudley North that he 
x jase martyr to the rheumatism, and had ineffectually 
& fried every remedy for its relief, ‘ Pray, my lord,’ said 
FS ‘did you ever try a clean shirt ?? Drunkenness was 
: jn him 2 hereditary vice, transmitted down, probably, by 
his ancestors from the Plantagenet times, and inherent 
> jp his formation. His father, the Duke of Norfolk, in- 
~ gulged equally in it ; but he did not manifest the same 
A “gapacities as the son in resisting the effects of wine, _ It 
~ jg a fact, that Lord Surrey, after laying his father and 
all the guests under the table at the Thatched House 
* tavern, in St. James's street, has left the room, repaired 
® to another festive party in the vicinity, and there recom- 
“= menced the unfinished convivial rites; realising Thom- 
> -gon's description of the parson in his * Autumn,’ who, 
- after the fox-chase, survives his company in the celebra- 
| tions of these orgies :— 


8 
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‘Perhaps some doctor of tremendous paunch, 
Awful and vast, a black abyss of drink, 
Ontlives them all ; and from his buried flock, 

* Returning late with rumination sad, 
Laments the weakness 6f these latter times.’ 


Biren in the house of commons, he was not always so- 
ber; butyhe never attempted, like Lord Galway, to mix 
jn the debate on those occasions. No man, when master 

* ofhimself, was more communicative, accessible, and free 
from any shadow of pride. Intoxication rendered him 
guarrelsome; though, as appeared in the course of more 

= Te one transaction, he did not manifest Lord Lonsdale’s 

' troublesome superabundance of courage after he had given 

© offence. When under the dominion of wine, he has as- 
| ferted that three as good catholics sate in Lord North’s 
> last parliament as ever existed; namely, Lord Nugent, 
> $ir Thomas Gascoyne, and himself. There might be 
truth in this declaration. Doubts were, indeed, always 
» thrown on the sincerity of his own renunciation of the 
‘® -errors‘of the Romish church; which act was attributed 
i | more to ambition, and the desire of performing a part in 
[ public life, or to irreligion, than to-conviction. His very 


% 


@ © dress, which was most singular, and always the same, 


* except when he went to St. James’s—namely, a plain 
> blue coat of a peculiar dye, approaching to purple—was 
"> said to be imposed on him by his priest or confessor, as 
-*apenance. The late Earl of Sandwich so assured me; 
_~ bat I always believed Lord Surrey to possess a mind su- 
| perior to the terrors: of superstition. Though twice 
;, married while a very young man, he left no issue by 

either of his wives. The second still survives, in a state 

of disordered intellect, residing at Holme Lacy, in the 
- county of Hereford. As long ago as the spring of 1781, 
breakiasting with him at the Cocoa-tree coffee-house, 

~ Lord Surrey assured me that he had purposed to give an 

entertainment when the year 1783 should arrive, in or- 

© der to commemorate the period when the dukedom would 
have remained three hundred years in their house, since 

® its creation by Richard the Third. He added, that it 
> was his intention to invite all the individuals of both 
| fexes whom he could ascertain to be lineally descended 
? from the body of ‘ Jockey of Norfolk,’ the first duke of 
?ythat name, killed at Bosworth Field; ‘ but having al- 


e” E Teady,’ said he, ‘ discovered nearly six thousand persons 


|>sprung from him, a great number of whom are in very 
> obscure or indigent circumstances, and believing as I do 
as many more may be in existence, 1 have aban- 
doned the design.’ ” 


= 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Literary pursuits should not be degraded by 
® fepresenting them merely as amusemenis—a 
53 p higher character belongs to them as the great 
™m Cause of the wide distinction that exists be- 
“tween a barbarous and a polished people ; inas- 
P fuch as the progress of literature and that of 
§ Civilisation have, in all ages, nearly kept pace 
) With each other. At the same time, it is no 
» Mean praise to literature, that she provides a 
‘fecreation for our lighter hours, as well as in- 
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struction for our graver. ~ Whether our pursuit 
be profit or pleasure, the occupations she fur- 
nishes are the best calculated to assist us 
toward the attainment of our end. To those 
who have nothing better than to amuse them- 
selves—or to those who wish for relaxation 
from ‘business, or refreshment after fatigue— 
literature is alike friendly, and is at hand to 
instruct the serious, to inspirit the wearied, or 
to entertain the gay. Treated as an amusement 
only, the arguments in favour of the pursuits 
of literature are not few. Their cheapness and 
easiness of attainment shall first be noticed. 
To aman who is an author, poet, or musical 
composer, the principal requisites for his amuse- 
ment are merely pens, ink, and paper, with a 
few books for reference—such as dictionaries, 
&c. Should he, however, be neither of these, 
but a mere “lover of reading,” although the 
expense of forming a complete library may be 
considerable, yet procuring a few volumes upon 
subjects suited to the taste need not be great; 
especially as by means of public libraries, read- 
ing rooms, and such’ publications as our own, 
the perusal of almost all modern beoks may be 
procured for a mere trifle. ‘ 

As to the permanence of literary pleasures, 
they will bear the strictest comparison with 
other amusements; one. of the most prevalent 
is card-playing, which, unless it degenerates 
into downright gambling, is only an evening 
recreation, and in general can occupy only two 
or three hours in the twenty-four. Billiards, 
indeed, frequently occupy much more of the 
time of many gentlemen in several sections of 
our Union, who are at a loss for other employ- 
ment. But this, as an amusement,’cannot be 
continued to an extent that literary .pursuits 
can be, neither can it afford so much variety, 
or leave so ntuch pleasure behind, or prepare 
for pleasure in prospect. Billiard tables are 
not every where to be met with, and are very 
rare in private houses; and, where found, are 
not to be enjoyed without associates of the 
right kind and degree of expertness, which is 
also the case with cards. As to the amuse- 
ments of the field, probably none are enjoyed 
with more zest than they, but they are confined 
to a particular season of the year, and cannot 
then be enjoyed every day on account of the 
weather: fishing comes under the same ban. 
As to the pleasures of the table, they are con- 
fined to a small portion of the day; and when 
carried to excess, which is their natural ten- 
dency, they most generally clevate the spirits 
so as to occasion a subsequent depression for 
the remaining and greater period, fully counter- 
balancing the few hours passed in conviviality. 
The same is the case with all other sensual 
pleasures. 

The pleasures of literature are not confined 
to times and seasons, like those of the field, 
nor like them are they liable to interruption 
from changes of weather; neither need they 
be confined to particular hours of the day, like 
card-playing and eating; nor do they, like bil- 
liards, require any particular apparatus or asso- 
ciates, but may, at all times, seasons, places, 
and situations, and at all hours of the day, be 
enjoyed, whenever leisure can be afforded ; 
and, when that is not the case, no kind of 
amusement ought to be attempted. One of 
the great beauties of literary pursuits is the 
fact, that they serve better than any thing else 
to fill up the necessary intervals between other 
amusements and occupations, and thereby to 


prevent that state of inactioh and impatience 
to which we are all liable.’ * | 
Literature is a delightful resourc® under all 
circumstances. How much mofe ‘irksome Thust 
a fit of the gout, or a slighter illness; be fen- 
dered to the mere card or billiard-player; the 
sportsman or the gourmand, than to the reader. 
A game at cards may indeed possibly be pro- _ 
cured’ for the invalid during a small part‘of the 
day, but'even that must depend 6n the inclina- 
tion or whim of others. But books, like ‘true 
friends, will not desert us in adversity, but will 
beguile the irksomeness of confinement; and 
in no slight degree mitigate the violence of 
pain by diverting attention from it. Even if a 


jail should, by unforeseen misfortune, open ‘its 


dreaded portals, books may follow us there, and 
make incarceration itself -tolerable by. furnish- 
ing the best society ready'at'our call. - Books 
may be borrowed even in a‘prison; liow few. 
people lend themselves to participate in our 
troubles. : 


In literary pleasures we have no one’s tastes “> 


or will to consult but our own; they render 


~ 


all weathers and seasons alike; without hema 


the sportsman, &c. finds it difficult to employ 
his hours; but possessing this additional re- _ 
source to fiv to when business of other kind 
fails, he has occupation for every hour, and the 
demon ennui may always be kept at bay. By 
varying his amusements, the sedentary employ- 
ment of literature is doubly sweet, for. it may 
be enjoyed at the ‘same time that the body 
is recovering from fatigue. In traveling, no 
amusements can be procured, or more easily 
adopted, than reading or writing. In passing 
over well-known routes, an interesting book is 
invaluable; at a dull inn the same advantage 
is felt, while the unfortunate illiterate search 


in vain for novelty in old newspaper files, yawn Nei . 
fur want of occupation, and finally resort*to, = “4 
their dormitories long before nature demands ~ WW 


her rest. 
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Such are a few of thg great advantages pos. ~ 4 


sessed by those who in youth have imbibed the 
habit of reading, and consequently of acquiring 
knowledge; nor will they be easily. deprived 
of their satisfaction by those of a different turn, 
who scout the idea of a mere book-worm; the 
pursuit dees not tend to make us unsociable, 
as, by a proper distribution of time, enough 
may be found for both social intercourse and 
mental speculation. 

The last, but not the least advantage of lite- 
rary pursuits which we shall advert to, is the 
capability of combining amusement with in-+ 
struction. For card and billiard-playing it ig, 
indeed difficult to find excuse, unless in the 
exercise in-doors afforded he latter in dull 
weather. Intemperance and extravagance fol- 
low the enjoyments of the table; the sports of 
the field are not accessible in this country to 
one in a thousand; but by means of literary 
pursuits the health of the mind may be pro- 
moted, and the understanding improved—a 
recommendation not possessed by any others 
we have enumerated. Even in novels, judi- 
ciously Selected, instruction may be reaped by. 
many who would shun the perusal of graver 
books. If writing books or essays, or drawing, 
or musical composition, be the turn our literary 
taste leads us to fellow, happier hours can 
scarcely be imagined than they will afford to 
the disciplined mind. A person who amuses 
himself for a few hours with pen and ink, or 





pencil, finds himself in possession of some 
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thing he .had not.before: the card-player, and 
the follower of white and red balls, has nothing 
to reflect on with pleasure, and is generally out 


of pocket by the process. 
We present our readers to-day with another 


number of our correspondent “ Simple’s” jour- 
nal of a sea life. He is very facetious on his 
mishap in losing the elephant’s tail from Ele- 
phanta; we sincerely hope that he will con. 
tinue his communications, which savour of the 
Marryat school. 

“ Znicz !” and “Jutrzenka /!” are the titles 
of the.two best annuals published at Warsaw 
last year. 

Madrid in.1835,—Our next selection for the 
Library obtains high commendation in all quar- 
ters. The following is a sample :— 


Manni 1n.1835. Sketches of the Metropolis of Spain, 
&c. &c.: by a Resident Officer: Two volumes in one. 
Saunders &. Otley, London and New York. We do not 
know where we have read a more agreeable book—writ- 
ten by a quick observer—as a writer careless of effect, 
and th@tefore more effective—and who enters con amore 
into the scenes. before him, whether relating to palaces 

or street beggars,—persons or borricos. We make se- 
eous extracts.—N. Y. American. 
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VARIETIES. 


Zoological Gaydeus.—The fine male lion died on Tues.) 
day last, adding another to the many heavy losses these 
gardenis have sustained by the death of the larger ani- 
mals.. Whether it be the fault of the air, or of the clayey 
soil which absorbs so much wet, we know not ; but it is 
a remarkable fact. that the locale does not seem well 
suited to the health of many of the animals. , ‘The large 
female tiger, although at present it does not exhibit any 
symptoms of disease, appeared, when we saw it on 
Wednesday, to be much out of condition. The four 
giraffés lately arrived in the, Regent’s Park, Gardens, 
however, appear to be in perfect health; and we, trust 
py elegant and:attractive animals will long remain 

so; if they dd not, no blame can be attached to the 
directors of the gardens, every cate having been taken to 
sabtain this desirable object. 

A professed Cook.—Sbe “ svon convinced her mistress 
of her capabilities, by asking one day, about half an.hour 
before the usual dinner time, ‘ Missus, the carrots be 
done, shall I put in the bec&?? "=~Benson Hill’s Recol- 
lections. 

Musical Titles (from the MSS. of a loblolly boy’s col- 
lection). —“ The Italien Man -Friday.’ * Brite shant I 
éleer.” ‘ Howe sweet in the Oodlings.’ ‘ Live Letters 
cherish. ‘Old Lady Fare.’ ‘ A jew, a jew, my dcerist 
life” ‘Haul in the Downes.” ‘ Moggy’s Larder.’ 
‘Herring go bray.’ * Veeye henry Cart.” *Robbin had 
hair.’ ”"—Jddem. 

Australian Botany—In general, most plants that re- 
quire the greenhouse in England, will thrive in the cpen 
air at Hobart Town.—Hobart Town Courier. 

Natural History.—Mr. Short, the naturalist, has re- 
cently paid.a visit to Circular Head, where he has added 
very considerably to his already valuable collection of 
shells. Many of the varieties are extremely beautiful, 
and as yet undescribed by conchologists. Mr. Short is 
now engaged, we leazp, in exploring the resources of 
other parts of the ry, with a view to the compila- 
tion of the natural history of 4! d. His collection 
of plants and birds of the colony is already very large.— 

id. 


Periodical Literature—There are now two weekly 
newspapers published in the Society Islands in the 
native or Sandwich language, one called the Ke Kumu 
Hawaii, or Hawaiian Instructor, has arrived at its 13th 
number. It is published at Honolulu, the capital of the 
island of Oahu. The other is called Lama Hawaii or 
the Hawaiian Luminary, published in the d@sland of 
Nawi, an island containing 35 ,0U0 souls. Both publica- 
tions are conducted by Ainerican missionaries. The 
articles of news are of various kinds, chiefly of a moral 
and religious character. 


—— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Colburn, on recommencing business as a publisher 


Y Mothers aad Daughters,” called “ Female Domina- 
tion.” 

We are also promised immediately, from the same 
quarter, “ The Diary of a Désennuyée.” 


In the Press. 


General Statistics of the British Empire, by James 
M‘Queen, Esq. Recollections of a Woman of the 
World. Under this title is announced a work edited 
from the memoranda of a lady of high rank, a distia- 
guished member of the political and fashionable coterie 
of Carlton House at the close of the last century. 


— oe 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


The Gossip’s Week, by the authdt of “ Slight Remi- 
niscences,” with wood-cuis.@ vols. post 8vo. Abridge- 
ment of Dr. Butler’s Modern and Ancient Geography, 
in Question agd Answer, by Mary Cunningham, 18mo. 
Proceedings §f the Zoological Society of London, Part 
ITT. 1835, 8vo. The annual Register, or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature of 1835. The Gipsies : 
their Origin, Continuance, &c. &c., as foretold by the 
Prophets, by Samuel Roberts, 12imo. Thoughts on 
Physical Education,.and the True Mode of improving 
the Condition of Man, by Dr. C: Caldwell, 12mo. Anec- 
dotes and Annaljs of the Deaf and Dumb, by C. E. H. 
Orpen, M.D., f2mo. A'Glossary of Architecture, 8vo. 
St. Petersburgh. Constantinople, and Napoli di Romania, 
ia 1833 and 1834, by M. Von Fietz, 2 vols. post, 8vo. 
Edrick the Saxon, a tale of the llth Century, by A. S. 
Bride, 2 vols. post 8vo. Eleusinia, a Poem on the Human 
Soul, post 8vo. Adventures in the North of Eurupe, by 
Edw. W. Landor, 2 vols. post 8vo. Literary Remains 
of the late W. Hazlitt, 2 vols. 8vo. Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer, by Benson Earle Hill, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Hella, and other Poems, by Mrs. G, Lenox Cunyngham, 
8vo. Easy Lessons in Mechanics, 18ino. 
Germany 
in 1831, by John Strang, 2 vols. 8vo. Observations on 
_ Curiosities of Nature by the late W. Burt, edited by 

Sk 8. Burt, post 8vo. Alfred the Great, a Poem, by G. 

. N.  Coling wood, 8vo. The Tribunal of Manners, a 
Sits ricon, post 8vo. Beningbrough Hill, a Tale of the 
18th Century, 18mo. Notes of a Ramble through 
France, Italy, &c. 8vo. Athens and Attica; Journal of 
a. Residence there, by the Rev. ©. Wordsworth, 8yo. 
‘Tracts relating to Caspar Hauser, by Eari Stanhope, 
rom the German, 12mo.. The Lakes of England, by 
George Tatersall, with 42 plates, and map, 8vo. Chess 
made Easy, by George Walker, square. . The Life and 
Adventures of Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw, by the 
author of ** Domestic Manners of the Americans,” with 
15. illustrations, 3 vols. post 8vo. A Popular View 
of the Progress of Philosophy, by J. T. Smith, 12mo. 
Female Improvement, by Mrs. John Sanford, 2 vols. 
ficap 8vo. The Valley of the Clusone ; a Tule, as related 
by Carluman d’Andilli, 2d edition, 18mo. Geological 
Sketch of the Tertiary Formation in Spain, by C. Silver. 
top, 8vo. Goethe’s Faust, in German, with English 
Notes, 18mo. The Rhenish Album; or, Scraps ‘trom 
the Rhine, post 8vo. Histoire de France du Petet 
Louis, par Mad. Callcot, 18mo. Meetings for Amusing 
Knowledge ; or the Happy Valley, by Miss Wood, 12mo. 
Chambers’s Rudiments of Chemistry. 


——— 
New American Publications. 
Harry & Lucy; with other = By Maria Edg- 
worth. 2 vols. New York: Harpe 
A Year inSpain. Third odes os rev iesid and enlaged. 
3 vols. Huarpers. 
The Love of the Spirit traced in his work—a compa- 


nion to the Experimental Guide—by Robert Philip, of 
Maberly Cliapel-—in one vol. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


July 20,—B. Reynolds, Fall River, Mass. 

—— 23,—A. Marscha! k, Washington, Mi. 
—— 25,—Jacob H. Holt, West Point, N. Y.- 
—— 11,—Thomias E. Perley, Woodstock, N. B. 
—— 22,—D. M. Hogan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—— 30,—J. Stow, Middletown, Conn. 

—- 18,—W. C. Hannzh, La Porte, Indiana. 
—— 26,—S. Brooks, Lennoxville, L. C. . 
—— 20,—Joseph Clingan, Wooster, Ohio, 


A Theory of] - 
Natural Philosophy, by T. H. Pasley, 8vo. 


Ageuts for this ark, . 


CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven, Herrick & Noyes: 
Hartrorp, Roderick White. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasuineton City, P. Thompson, Frank= 
George Venables. = ni 
Grorcetown, R. Cruikshanks. 
Asexanpria, W. Morrison. 
GEORGIA. 

Aueusta, T. H, Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 

Louisvitte, W. F. Tannehill. 
LOUISIANA. 

Francisvitue, J. M. Bell, P. M. 

MAIN E.—Baneor, Duren & Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 

Battimore, N. Hickman. 

Annapotis, J. Greene, P. M. 

Camesripce, C. Lecompte, P. M. 

Darnestown, I.. W. Candler. ° 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, W. H.S. Jordan. 

Wofesrer, Clarendon Harris. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gur, William M. Smyth, 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies.. ay 
NEW JERSEY, Saba 

‘Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 

Satem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor, 

Newark, J. M‘Jntyre. 

NEW YORK. 

New Yong, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway. 
Wesr Point, J. H. Holt. 

Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Ausany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams. 

Burrato, A. Wilgus. 

Scuenecrapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Raveicu, Turner & Hughes. 

Fayerrevit.e, J. M. Stedman. 
OHIO.—Cinewnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M, Da 

Alexander Flash. 

Cotumsus, J. N. Whiting. 

Maumer, John E. Hunt, Ps-M. 

Srevusenvatir, J. & B, Turnbull. 

ZanesviLLe, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Maucn Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 

Lancaster, Thomas Feran 

Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Portsvitie, B. Bannan. 

Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 

York, D. Small, P. M. 

Pitrssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. 

CuamBerssureG, Matthew Smith. 

Witkesparre, &. W. Sturdevant. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawrucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 

Provipencr, A. S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A.- Young. 

Corumsia, B. D. Plant. 

Sumrervitte, H. Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE, 

Nasuvitte, C. L. Norvell, W. A. Eichbaum. 
VERMONT.—Montre.igr, George P. Walton. 
VIRGINIA. 

Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. ag 

Norrorg, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & Ce. | 

Perersesvure, Adrian Bourdon. 

Lyncnsure, A. R. North.: 

Portsnourn, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Freperickss0rc, John Coakley; E.M*‘Dowell, ~ 

University or Virginia, C, P» M‘Kennie. <i 


CANADA.—Qurenrc, Robert Roberts, Exchange. - ©" a 
Cornwa tt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Monrreat, A. F. Starke,—Le Clerc, Jones oo 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Brockvititr, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Suersrookr, E. C. Allen. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Freperickton, Robert Gown, 
Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 
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in London, announces a new novel by the author of 





